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AN ABSURD BOOK.—MISGUIDED YOUNG 
TRAVELLERS.* 





Ws are sorry to see a work for young people, just published, incul- 
cating notions diametrically opposite to the spirit of the times,—a 
blind submission to the powers that be. The following expressions 
from a pragmatical little girl will appear to the reader ridiculous 
enough ; and he will consider her brother’s reply to the first, inas- 
much as he makes a jest of it, the best that could be given :— 

‘ Sophia. Those who take up arms against their Sovereign can 
tut ill absolve themselves of the guilt attached to his future fate. I 
honour the maxim of Sir Thomas More: “ Cleave to the crown, 
though it hang on a bush,” shall be my motto, as well as his. 

‘ And mine,’ said Mordaunt, ‘ shall be “ Dinner! dinner!” for 
the next hour, at least. I, for my part, should carefully enquire who 
gave the best provender, and, like the renowned Dalgetty, choose 
accordingly.’ 

‘Nay,’ said Sophia, as the colour rose in her cheeks, ‘ I know 
you to be in jest; yet I would have you, Mordaunt, not even be 
merry on such a subject.’ "9 

The book describes the journey .of a, gentleman and his family 
to Ireland, to take possession of an estate. By the way, the father 
gives them some information relative to the history of the places 
through which they pass; which is evidently quite lost upon the 
boy: and of which we much suspect the youngest girl heard little, 
and understood less. It is not while making a journey, continually 
meeting with novelties, and excited by expectation of the pleasure 
before her, that a volatile little girl, as she is termed, would be 
likely to listen with interest to dry historical orations. Neither can 
we compliment the mother on her judgment in answering the child’s 
question, What is the meaning of the word instinct ? with the fol- 
lowing long speech :— 

‘The celebrated Dr Paley defined it to be a propensity prior 
to experience. It is that unreasoning faculty by which ani- 
mals seek the food proper for them, and avoid that which would 
injure them. They appear to have no choice, but are directed by 
an infallible guide implanted in them by the God who made 
them. The variations in this faculty in the animal kingdom are 
very extraordinary, and the connexion between the animal and 
vegetable kingdom intimate in the extreme. We have animals that 
almost seem as insensible as flowers or vegetal.les, and whose vital 
properties require minute examination to ascertain. All Zoophytes 
are of this class, and the sea anemone may readily be mistaken for 
a plant rising higher in the scale of created beings. We have wild 
and domestic animals that seem endued with reasoning powers. 
The attachment, sagacity, and courage of the dog, make him one of 
the best friends of man.’ 

The eldest girl is a little pedant with ready-made answers, cut 
and dry, for immediate use, whenever she is appealed to for dates, 
the succession of Kings, &c. On the arrival of the family in 
Ireland, the children are taught to look upon the people of the 
country as so many heartless and ferocious savages: ‘ Carrick,’ 
says the father, ‘is one of the most lawless places in Tipperary, a 
county famous for its turbulent disposition. The populace here 
look as if they would take pleasure in doing you a mischief.’ The 
father and son describe what they have seen of the bustle and 
excitement of an election at Clonmel: the Catholic candidate 
speaks of liberty, and the Irish have ‘ a wild and fiery expression’ 
in their eyes,—‘ their demeanour is that of men who only require a 
slight stimulus to rush to any deed of bloodshed or excess.’ The 
orator repeatedly recommends peace and tranquillity, but this is 
styied effectation ; and the loyal little pedant breaks out indignantly 
in these terms :— 

* And these men call themselves patriots! it is pure selfishness ; 
and before long the world will know it. These men would not be 
known beyond their own narrow circle, if they were peaceable and 
obedient citizens.’ 


* The New Estate, or the Young Travellers in Wales and Ireland. 
By the Author of Young Travellers in Portugal, 12mo. pp, 302. 
Harvey and Darton. 





And this child who believes that the world will one day be enligh- 
tened, and become as wise as herself, is not reproved for her folly ; 
but heard with approbation, and encouraged to be as absurd as she 
pleases. We are not for a moment to imagine that the rich are to 
blame ;—not even the rich Irish ; those who reside there are ‘ ex- 
ceeding benevolent,’ and agents supply the place of the absent. If 
there be a scarcity of potatoes, subscriptions are made in the towns, 
and ‘ oatmeal, barley, and every other substitute is, as much as pos- 
sible, supplied to them.’ But it seems that these savage people 
have human affections ; they marry, they have families, and to ¢hat, 
their poverty is owing. The following passage is worthy of 
notice :— 

‘ The man perhaps is willing to work, and does willingly every 
job that offers; but employment is not easy to be had, ard, with his 
best efforts, he finds that he toils in vain. A gy ia er dejec- 
tion takes possession of his mind: the energy of his character only 
sinks him into deeper dejection, for he feels — both grief and 
joy. A darker state of mind ensues, of which the evil-disposed 
take advan He is told he is wronged and betrayed, and he 
eagerly believes it. All his misfortunes are attributed to the extor- 
tion and cruelty of his landlord, &c. &c.’ 

Enough of this folly—this worse than folly, as addressed by a 
father to his children—to children who are one day to lord 
it over Irish tenants. A poor child is spoken of as an impos- 
tor, who, in a time of scarcity begs for her mother, her 
sisters, and herself ;—for—twopence had been given her the 
day before! It is surprising how different a standard people 
are apt to use in calculating their own wants and those of 
the poor. Twopence is expected to last for ever in a poor family. 
Speaking of the fishermen of Swansea, this liberal-minded father 
informs his children, that those who have a boat of their own, wil! 
earn sometimes a guinea a week ; and those who have not, may earn 
fifteen or sixteen shillings; but as they have not the prudence to 
put any of this money by, in case of an evil day, ‘ they live between 
the extremes of want and plenty.’ So it seems that a guinea a 
week, is the sole provision for a poor family, is the extreme of 
plenty! We heartily hope that this book may meet with the dis- 
couragement it deserves. Wuhat parent, of the present day, who 
can see ten inches before his footman, would choose to instil such 
notions into the minds of his children! We might point out more 
absurdities in the volume, but in truth we are heartily weary of it. 
We are surprised that Messrs Harvey and Darton, who, we thought, 
belonged to a very Christian seet, and who have put forth so many 
excellent little books in favour of humanity, should publish such-a 
thing. Or are we to understand, that ‘ Messrs Harvey and Darton’ 
are altogether different people from Messrs ‘ Darton and Harvey ?” 
| We are aware that very good people can publish, and write, very 
| foolish things; and the author of this book may only be as ignorant 
| as some of the poor people whom he describes, and whose unfor- 

tunate circumstances he is not wise enough to distinguish from evil 
natures. But a teacher now-a-days, above all men, ought to know 
' something of his own infirmities, before he donounces wholesale 
those of people who want teaching. ’ 








FURTHER REMARKS ON THE WRITINGS AND 
CHARACTER OF GODWIN. 
(Continued from No, 390.) 
I now come to a singular trait in the character of Godwin, which 
illustrates, in some degree, the nature of his style, and the charac- 
ter of his philosophy, In moral demonstration nothing can equal 
his earnestness and assiduity in the aggregation of materials, his 
confidence of assertion, and the impression he conveys of reality. 
We go along with our philosopher to the greatest lengths, and if a 
doubt arises as to the truth of his positions, we question not his 
sincerity in believing them ;—when suddenly he turns round upon 
his disciples, acknowledges that his career is totally hypothetical, 








and proceeds to demolish with the same energy which he has just 
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_* Cartesian toll-gate of doubting.’§ He is in a wide and endless 


' * that these things are.’ He cannot believe that an elephant sup- | 
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spent in the construction. He is terribly deficient in the sublime | philosopher and the poet. How strange is the creed which tells us 
element of faith. He appears to spend so much trouble in making | that human greatness is perfect delusion, How remarkable the 
out a case, in order to give its demolition the greater ‘eclat.’ He | idea that true happiness is a fallacy, and liberty the operation of 
says of everything, ‘There is much truth in this, but it is not true ; immutable necessity.. But far more singular the perversion, which 
to its fullest extent.’* His paradoxes are frequently also matters of | attempts to proceed in a contrary direction to mental decision, and 
common-place, though they generally preserve the dignity of their | that too ina search after truth. How anomalous is one who has 
author. It is a tolerably plain proposition, that belief is not under | devoted his powers and life to her discovery, and rested his hopes 
the influence of the will. Of this, however, he utters the foregoing | and expectations on her decrees, to exclaim, as he virtually does 
predication. We expect something then very keen and far sighted, | ‘ Libenter erro; nec mihi hune errorem, quo dilector, dum vive 
and forth comes an assertion, tantamount to which is a maxim of extorqueri volo.’ These considerations account for the singular 
no greater a philosopher than Cesar, ‘et quod fere libenter id, | character of indecision in his latter works, which is more prominent 
quod volunt, homines credunt.’ In the same page Godwin will | now that the hand of Time is quenching the fire of the Godwin of 
appear to avow three distinct and contradictory propositions, ‘none former years. To his faculty of concentration and absorption, we 
of which are true to the fullest extent.’ It is unworthy of a philo- must add, then, the absence of an organization which induces to 
sopher like Godwin to make the truth of positions problematical, belief. On the contrary, he exhibits scepticism in an extraordinary 
because the words in which they are conveyed have a corrupt signi- | degree, or, rather, he will appear to do so to those who have so 
fication. That which is the result of evidence, is alone entitled to strongly the contrary disposition. The scepticism, then, which 
the epithet belief, and yet we have half an essay on this ponderous | prevents him from establishing a principle, as well as the exclusive- 
subject. He utters in the same essay, and with the same degree of ness which directs him only to its positive properties, will operate 
credence to each, the two following sentiments, ‘ We are all asses, | to produce that singleness of subject, and want of connection in 
fixing our eyes upon a model, and copying him gesture by gesture.’ | style; for which he is celebrated. All his moral essays and discur- 
—‘ The great principle of originality is in the soul of man:’ and we | sive dissertations are vastly inferior to those works, where he 








are left without the author’s assistance to render one consistent labours at individual pursuit, or is bound by personal interest. 


with the other. It may be necessary to state that these sentiments Above all, he has nothing to do with physical philosophy. He has 
refer to the essential nature, and not to an accidental condition of ; not surmounted the barrier which has always existed, and seems 
humanity. His essays are for the most part problems for the dis- | destined ever to exist, between those who have reasoned from mind 
covery of how much, or how little, a man may believe on a given | to matter, and those who have proceeded in a contrary direction. 
subject, made by one who believes nothing at all.t He will describe He should not forget this, nor proceed as he has done, into the 
an assumed truth, and then say, ‘ But there lurks in this statement | region of material science, and that too in a work which holds out 
a considerable error ;’ which error generally is, that the contrary is that ‘ a clothing of fit circumstance’ is struck out for every man, 
just as true, and no more. It is a gloomy anticipation for phi- | and that nothing is grander in human nature than the exhibition of 
losophy, if one of such powers as Godwin has said to truth, ‘ Go | peculiar povers in their proper direction.’* 

on, whithersoever thou leadest I am prepared to follow,’ { and has 
arrived at no solid conclusion, Between him and stability there is 
‘a wide gulf fixed,’ which no man can pass. He cannot leap the 


* Thoughts on Mar, Fssxy on Astronomy, et passim. 





PATRONAGE OF ART. 





labyrinth without a clue. He is satisfied, however, as to the exist- 





ence of good, and that all we observe that is best and most excel- | THE only patrons ge thit can develope the latent powers of art, and 


lent in the intellectual world is man. He has learnt enough from r oe nr pein to wie, —_ . evan thing,—must be 
experience to teach him this, but in theory he is as dark as ever. | en ee © best therefore for art ls, to taturm te 


Si gitlasdtbdijes thie ciilidensé, tut’ dudndt trace, exsctly, the ope- | public mind, awaken public feeling, make men sensible of what is 
‘ edge , > J? 


| great in art, and of the greatness of art itself; and then public 
| judgment shall nourish and excite genius, and direct patronage ; for 
| patrons of art are not [necessarily judges of art; they purchase a 
| picture or a statue as they buy a watch or a buhl cabinet, and the 
; , : ; preference is dependent on the opinion of others. Hence it was 
Like one who in a dream experiences the singular sensation of | that art rose and grew great in the free states of Greece, the free 


doubting the truth of apparitions, he wishes for substantial evidence | cities of Italy, and the half-free states of the Netherlands. Art 
dependent on patronage is dependent on favour, and fluctuates with 
ports the world, or even proceed to a tortoise or two beneath. The | —- a pak.” apie ee Fie se hi go agar: Goum: 
clue, the test, the foundation, have yet to be discovered, before life | ; —* : 


: . ~~ the one desires present profit, the other permanent fame. Patron- 
can be treated as an entity, and the tomb as anything but a ‘circular | age is more consequent on the temper and the pliancy than on the 
idea.’ | 


‘genius of the artist: it confers favours, and the less merit the 
In his works of fiction and more passionate effusions, this trait of greater favour: it is ostentation in the one, and servility in the 


the character of Godwin may be also discovered. He possesses a | Other; there is no ara of feeling. Genius would rarely 
. . . . ° : : y pe ag 4 € ) age; 
wonderful power over himself. He restrains his feelings within benefit by patronage, for it demands homage; it is borne up by 
~ ls tay ; ; self-respect, not lifted up by another. Who patronised Wilkie in 
certain limits. He can grow warm, and passionate, and glowing, : 


, : andes ; : ‘the minority of genius,’ when he eat his hasty meal in the back 
and carry his reader with him in the stream of emotion, until both settlements of Slaughter’s coffee-house? Who ‘ fostered the 


would seem to have lost their identity in the subject, and then feebleness’ of Martin ?—two of the most original men of the age. 
quietly stem the rolling current, and coolly extinguish the fire which In what patron’s lap was Chantrey nursed and dry-nursed? Is it 


_ration of a beneficent power,— 


‘ Whose rays, diffused throughout all space and time, 
Verge to one point, and blend for ever there.’ 


he has kindled in the breast. Godwin, I should conceive, has un- not notorions that these and others,—Turner, Stanfield, Mulready, 
» has 


dergone an essential conversion. His principles belie his nature 
and constitution. He has inverted the series of human progression. 
He was born of the school which espouses the real, and literal, 
and true, in opposition to the glories of imagination and an ideal 
world. The materialist remains with the intellectual vest of a poet, 
Time and circumstance have conveyed to him the dispositions which 
they wither in common mankind. He can say with the Apostle, ‘ I 


have a law in my members, warring against the law of my mind.’ | 


It is this which preserves his integrity in the hours of abstraction 
and enthusiasm. He is a brother of Bentham and Owen, but the 
father of Shelley. How interesting are the struggles between the 


* Essay on Belief. 
t This perhaps, requires explanation. The difference between Godwin 


and another is, for the most part, of words. A man believes nn the assump- | 


tion of his own existence. Godwin does not call an assumption belief. 
Thoughts on Man. 
Mason Good. 
See Hume's Epitaph :— 
© Within this circular idea, 
Called vulgarly atomb, 
impressions and ideas rest, 
Which constituted Hume.’ 


—fought their way single handed and self-dependent inte fame and 
reputation ?—[Patronage of Art! Why not patronize Poetry? It 
has indeed been the fashion more than once; and what was the 
result? A Shakspeare or a Milton? No; Stephen Duck and 
Mrs Yearsley. And who were they? Ask Queen Anne and Han- 
nah More; they patronised them, and not we. But was not Burns 
patronised ? Aye, truly; but it was Nature made him a poet,— 
patronage made him an exciseman.|—/WVestminster Review: Art. 


* Patronage of Art.—Literary Works of M. A. Shee, P.R A. 





FINE ARTS. 

BROCKEDON’S ROUTE FROM LONDON TO NAPLES. 
Tue first number of this work takes the tourist from London to 
, Paris, and is illustrated with five engravings and a map of the routes 
mentioned in the number. The first of the engravings is a View of 
Dover, engraved by Edward Finden, after Stanfield. It is taken 
from the sea, somewhere to the south of the town, which is con- 
sequently seen nearly in front of the castle. It is a highly charac- 
teristic picture of the place, though we think a view more in front 
of the town would have been better. The next engraving is Calais, 
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by Fdward Finden, after Prout. There struck us in this a want of 
jistinctness, especially in the different aspects of land and water. 
This is an unusual fault to find with Mr Prout, who generally car- 
ries distinctness almost to a fault. It is true that in Italy, where 
Mr Prout has greatly practised himself, and we should judge formed 
his style, the general outline, from the vivid clearness of the climate, 
js distinct even to hardness; yet still, as everywhere else; and in 
every light there is to be found, and represented, a noble breadth. 
This Mr Prout perhaps too greatly sacrifices to a love of minute 
fidelity. With him the cornice is of equal importance to the whole 
window,—nay, the whole house. We fear he is too fond of the 
reed-pen. He carries too far the characteristics of Caualette and 
others of his school. The third plate is a View of Abbeville, after 
Stanfield, by William Finden; the most interesting in the book. The 
delightful scenery, the lumbering diligence, with its random, make- 
shift species of driving, the crowd of young beggars, wishing more than 
wanting, give a vitality to the scene, that makes the appearance%of 
reality greater than one could expect from an engraving. Following 
this is a View in the Town of Beauvais, by Prout, engraved by E. Fin- 
den, highly illustrative of the style of this artist; which, notwithstand- 
ing our objections to one or two features in it, we are always charmed 
with. Plate the fifth represents Place Louis X VI, engraved by Edward 
Finden, after Brockedon. It is taken from a house, in the Rue 
Rivoli. We have no great interest in Place Louis XVI. Though 
leafy, and grassy, it is a formal cut-and-dry place, and too open to 
give even an idea of its extent. The contrast of a few objects 
would have made it look larger. 

As for the letter-press, it pretends to no more than its title sets 
forth. The book, it is to be recollected, is a road-book, and we 
should imagine one of the very best ever published. There is how- 
ever, the usual objectionable feature in it,—too great a partiality, 
shewn for particular shop-keepers and inn-keepers, whether purely 
from theory or other motives we cannot say. There is too much 
predilection for the Ship inn at Dover; and too doating a fondness 
for Messrs Herries and Co. as bankers. The author however 
appears, by dint of the two best tools, personal experience and 


research, to have dug up and got together all the most necessary 
information for travellers. 





[Euratum in the article on the Whale’s Skeleton, in our last;—Parts of 
the concluding paragrapb which the reader may have found avkwardly in- 
corporated, were written as notes, and got printed with the text by mistake ] 





A GALLANT EPIGRAM! 
(From the French) 
I’ve lost my horse, my mistress, and my wife ! 
O woeful day! O fate without remorse! 
Kate was, I own, the torment of my life ; 
’ And Fan the very devil of a wife ;. 
But then my horse ! 





MR HOWARD PAYNE AND MR CUMMING. 
TO THE TATLER. 
1 am really ashamed, Mr Tater, to trespass upon your indulgence 
by any further notice of what I always regarded as a very uncalled- 
for discussion. There is a point, however, in the observations of 
this morning by Mr Cumming, to which you will see the propriety 
of my replying. 

Mr Cumming, in owning his connection with the Sunday papers, 
states, that I myself am ‘in the habit of dispensing “ theatrical 
glory or disgrace” through the medium of one periodical at least, 
whilst on terms of intimacy with most editors now in London.’ A 
friend some time ago mentioned to me that there was a similar alle- 
gation in the preface to some dramatic piece by Mr Moncrieff, who, 
I understand, there complains as a dramatist, that I, another dra- 
matist, should ‘ do the vindictive for several Sunday papers.’ 

I beg most distinctly and unreservedly to deny that I have any 
connection whatever with any paper or magazine ;—nor had I ever 


in my life but one engagement of business to write for a journal,— 


(and that was some years since)—when I returned the only week’s 
pay I ever received from a paper of any sort, and resigned the 
engagement,—because, not my vindictiveness, but my want of vin- 
dictiveness was found fault with. I will further declare, that I not 
only do not write critiques as a volunteer, but very seldom go to the 
play ;—that I am only personally acquainted with two editors whose 
Papers criticize, neither of whom have I seen half a dozen times 
within half a dozen years ;—and both, I know, leave the critical 
department of their papers to others whom I do not know. Indeed, 











of all those who write critiques, | am not aware of having the 
slightest knowledge of one, personally, and not more than three or 
four, even by name. That I have, in some few instances, induced 
editors to insert paragraphs, I will not deny—(but these have gene- 
rally been editors to whom I am personally a stranger)—and u.iformly 
to vindicate some one who has been slandered, or to assist some one 
in trouble; and for my success, I have always been indebted, not 
to the strength of the recommendation, but of the cause. Many 
years ago I certainly did take the management of a critical journal, 
in order to preserve its editorship for a friend who could neither 
attend to it himself, nor afford to lose it;—and more recently, | 
published a theatrical journal of my own, entitled the ‘ Opera Glass,’ 
which was discontinued through an illness arising from excessive 
fatigue and anxiety in carrying it on. These, with a straggling 
scrap now and then, written to relieve some friend with more upon 
his hands than he could manage,—but not a syllable of the sort for 
the last two or three years,—are all my sins of periodical scribbling. 
I thank Mr Cumming for giving me a fair opportunity to make this 
avowal,—as I have been taxed very openly, and very uncourteonsly 
with the same charge, under circumstances where it has done me 
mischief, and could not be sufficiently refuted. The press itself can 
now give evidence against me, if what I assert is not strictly correct. 
Indeed, let my name come before the public in any shape, and 
the spirit with which it is received by the press will show the 
intimacy of my influence. If I am, indeed, one of the fraternity, 
my brethren must have a sprinkling of the blood of the numerous 
kin of little Joseph in their veins: they seem greatly given never 
to lose a chance of casting my poor pretensions into a pit, and going 
on their way exulting. This has been so much the case, that Mr 
Fawcett once enjoined upon me, at Covent Garden, not to allow it 
to be known that I had anything to do with plays I might produce ; 
and I took the hint, and for the first time was praised. But why 
should I cite by-gone incidents, when J find evidence enough even 
in my present antagonist ? Had it been otherwise, Mr Cumming 
(whose interference, by the bye, I take to be particularly civil, con- 
sidering I never had the pleasure of meeting him) would have been 
spared the trouble he says he took to induce the several Critics, 
‘ whose names he can transmit,’ to let me down as softly as possi- 
ble, the last time I trusted inyself to their brotherly protection. 

In closing this correspondence, Mr Tatier, I have to express 
my regret that it should have been necessary for me to occupy so 
much of your valuable miscellany in answering the various charges 
of Mr Cumming, although I cannot, at the same time, but wonder 
that the ‘ alpha and omega’ (Mr Cumming is an A.M., and there- 
fore must not quarrel with my small ostentation of learning),—that 
the ‘ alpha and omega’ of that gentleman’s last letter should com- 
plain of mine for being voluminous, He ought to remember that it 
was he himself who dared me to tell the plain truth ; and surely it 
would not have been respectful not to have given him enough of it, 
when he had once called me out. If he has had too much, I have 
only to beg his pardon, and to assure him that my temper is quite 
as unruffled as he could wish; and that the father of ‘ Have a Care’ 
would very cheerfully, at any time, toss off a bumper with the father 


| of * Prenez Garde,’ to the hope that each may speedily be inspired 


to produce something of which both may think more and say less. 
I have the honour to remain, Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
JOHN HOWARD PAYNE. 


Wednesday morning. 








CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


— A correspondent has favoured us with the following brief but 
eloquent Epistle from a Boy at School to his mother :—~ 
** Dear Mother, 
“* Pudding. 


**T remain, dear Mother, 
** Your dutiful Son, 
** Richarp Dosson,”’ 
A Lapy’s Dest.—It had been said of Mademoiselle Anais, a 
Parisian actress, that she owed nothing to her tradespeople, ‘ You are mis- 


taken,’ said some one, ‘ she owes her shoe-maker more than an inch of her 
height.’ 
i] 





— The majority of men are more capable of great actions than 
of good ones.— Montesquieu. 


InToLERANCE.—I call every man intolerant from principle, who 
conceives no man can be a man of virtue and probity who does not believe 


exactly what he does, and unmercifally consigns to perdition all those who 
do not think like himself.— Rousseau. 


Srrance Device ror a*Krne’s Mistress.—The Duchess of 
Valentinois, whose name was Diana, had on her medals a Diana trampling 
on Cupid, with this legend, ‘ Omnium Victorem Vici’ (have conquered 
the great conqueror.) 
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Savery or TRavettinc.—A Correspondent ts, that ‘ An 1 wt 
officer should be appointed under the control of the ‘of Customs, PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 
to inspect all vessels sailing from every port in the United Kingdom, THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET 
or at least at as many of them as possess passage-vessels; one duly » — . . 
qualified by a professional education would of course be necessary, LOVE IN A. VILLAG E 
buat a very small tax on each vessel would yield him a more than Mrs Deborah W &. Mm Glover mare nil on one, 
remunerating salary: nor could this impost be considered oppres Leitate, Wiss t maa, wae wilt ntroduce * Slies, 40 Mls, cock on nen 
sive to the ship-owners, inasmuch as it bec of pone y fall evens | Madge, fa aca s Cook, Mr J. Cooper. Housemaid, Mrs Cavin; 
tually on the passengers ; any of whom would ceitainly prefer paying a ustice cock, Mr W. Farren. ir William Meadows, Mr Gattie, 
small addition to the customary fare, to risking their lives and property with- Potent, = gy oy ee ay Brindal. 
out it. An inspector of land carriages might also be appointed on the same . " Actl 4A Siabite ies » Mr op. 
principles, though of these there would be less need than of the other ; every After whidh (oui Usted eeide less cameo - ilies Ki tail 
wero being in some degree able to judge of the efficiency of a stage- MY WIFE OR MY PLAC CE. , 
coach. ' ab vit id by Grai Adeline, Miss Teplan, whe aie cing zw thy lot in Life be happy,’ 
Fair Rosamonp.—The legend of this beauty is said by Grainger | : . y Modeley, Mrs Faucit. 
to have been ably refuted by Carte in his ey ‘ England ‘, who states, Sir Harry aires Me Viniab- fel: ceuelin: My W. Farren. 
that through grief at the defection of ber Royal admirer, on his marriage ‘ ve , 
with thy she retired from the world, and became a nun at Godstow, To conclude HIGH iF BELOW STA ins Acts, called 
where she died, and had a tomb erected to her memory, the remains of ALIS. 


é e Kitty, Mrs Humby. Lady Bab’s Maid, Mrs Tayleure. 
which are preserved to the present time. Lady Charlotte’s Maid, Mrs T. Hill. Lovell, Mr Cooyer. 


ie 4 hh Rite Duke’s Servant, Mr Vining. Freeman, Mr Brindal. 
apg ar 5 contie eda Sir Harry’s Servant, Mr Harley. Tom, Mr Coveney. Philip, Mr Malleney. 
THE PLAY-GOER. 








To-morrow, The Clandestiue Marriage ; My Wife or My Place ; and Jobn of 














account we went to the Haymarket last night; and though there 


was no novelty to invite notice, we thought we saw matter for | Order of the Scenery.—Port of Napcli di Romania—Castle of Palamedi. A Greek 


y Festival. Mavroyeni’s Apartment. Interior of the Dwelling of Demetrius. Px- 
a paragraph in an old favourite of our youthful days, No Song | terior of ditto, with distant View of Palamedi and the Sea. Landscape, with 


‘ sos ancient Grecian ruins. A Defile of Rocks beneath the Dungeons of the Castle. 
No Supper. . There are so many pleasant associations con- Excavation. Bombardment, and Andrea's Vessel discovered at Anchor. 


nected with early play-going, that we shall not venture to compare | After which the surprising performances on the Guitar, by Giulio Regondi, (only 


: Eight Years of Age.) 
our impressions of what we once saw, with what we can now see ; To which will he added (first time) a New Operetta, to be called 


Kara Mustapha, Mr Salter. Giorgio, Mr Aldridge. 


= Paris. 
PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Haymanxet.—The Road to Ruin—My Wife or My Place—No Song No Supper. ; ENGLISH OPERA, 
Orexa Housz.—Evil Eye—Giulio Regondi—The S The Middle Temple. | THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
| (Seventh time) Mr Pgakxr’s New Romantic Musical Drama, entitled 
HAYMARKET. — THE EVIL EYE! 
. . . : } Helena, Miss Kelly. Phrosina, Miss H. Cawse. 
As our journal is known to pay particular missy mae pr eesy | Marien te Perkins y ees peat 6 ir oe 
i i n this | asilius, Mr Minton. né Kiebabs, Mr J. Reeve. 
our readers generally look for something under this head | Andrea and Marco, MrT. Millar and Miss Poole. Barozzi, Mr O. Smith. 
| Attendant on Mavroyeni, Mr Addison. 


such a criticism would be unfavourable to the present performers, on _ THE PICTURESQUE. 
_ Louisa, Miss Ferguson. Fanny, Mrs Keeley. 
grounds which justice would not warrant, Impressions of what has Mr Dauberry, Mr Bartley. Lorimer, MrT. Millar. 
2." Kit Cadence, MrJ.Reeve. Tom, Mr Minton. 
pleased us both on the stage and in life gradually become effaced by | ' To conclude with the Musical Entertainment of 
time; but they who saw this farce about five-and-twenty years ago GRETNA GREEN. 
i 4 . ° Emily, Miss Pincott. Betty Finnikin, Miss Kelly. 
will find it easy to awaken much of the delight which they must then Lord Lovewell, Mr J. Bland. Mr Tomkins, Mr W. Bennett: 


have felt. They will surely remember the manly and cordial tones of ee eS... a 


Bannister in Robin, the natural grace which that unequalled per- 2 ne diameter andinereery thee mrenreridien scr 
former threw over the monotonous technicalities of the sailor, by SURREY THEATRE. 
making the honest qualities of the heart mould the character, and not (Third time), an old English Domestic Drama, to be called 


i it. here was Suert in PEDLAR’S ACRE! 
letting them be subdued - Tyan by it pu there 0 creme ye. FAminton Ay Langion, Mia 8 a 
ISTER ; we do not remember him so | atience, MrsVale. 
ae, wae ohh wei Martyn Lessamour, Mr Osbaldiston. Werrenne de Valence, Mr Dibdin Pitt. 
vividly as we do Bannister, but we fancy that he must have been Cyprian Gossamer, Miss Vincent. | Gervase Saunders, Mr Maitland. 
: : “ome : ‘Thomas Shard, Mr Gough. Robert Laidlaw, Mr C, Hill. 
irresistible in this piece ; in the sack scene, Suert and the flour must Luke Langton, Mr Young. Burley George, Mr Hogeer. 





» ° Long Finger, and Bald Bill, Mr Asbury and Mr Lee. 
come together with unusual effect. The laugh of this actor, a sort of | Gamiel Gander, Mr Vale. *y Sliab, Mr Tally. 


i ° P . Te a The Black Friar, Mr ****, 
involuntary breaking down of voice, remains to us in the imitations yet sre Day 


After which, Mr Collins, surnamed the English Paganini, will execute his e¢xtracr 
of Maruews and Harter. Mrs Movuntatn and Mrs Buanp were, dinary performances on the Violin. 


. To which will be added (last time) a Vaudeville, entitled 
we believe, the Margaretta and Dorvthy; and Dignum was the THE SAVOYARDE. 
¢ ‘ 2 . “ > wi Marchioness de Hautenbas, Madame Simon. Fancbon, Miss Fanny Ayton. 
Crop. He used to sing ‘ The Joys of an humble State’ with an ome ““,nnetie, Miss Mattey. Mariette, Miss Somerville. 
amazing air of self-satisfaction. No man ever appeared on better Henri, MrC. Hill. Captain Galliard, Mr Honner. —_Josét, Mr Edwin. 


Paul, Mr Gough. Bongout, Mr Young. 
Charles, Mr Maitland. _Chiffonier, Mr Rogers. Picard, Mr Lee. 
Pierre, Mr Webb. Jean, Mr Tully. 


To conclude with the Drama, entitled 


Of the performance of last night we have little to say. Miss 

Weuts played Margaretta; Mrs Humsy, Dorothy; Harvey, A HUSBAND AT SIGHT, 
. Baroness Louisburg, Mme. Simon. Augusta Polinsky, Miss Somerville. 
Endless ; Wenster, Robin; Wucker, Crop; and Mrs TAYLEURE, | Catherine, Miss F. Ayton, in which she will introduce «Bid me discourse.’ 
. “he . Ferdinand Louisburg, Mr C. Hill. Gustavus Gundershoff, Mr Vale. 
Nelly. Wesster’s Robin is by no means one of his best characters ; Paul Parchwitz, Mr Williams. 
. : F s sonard, MrLee. Carl, Mr. Young.  G , MrG : 

it is not without merit, but it smacks but little of the salt-water. Laenast, Rei Gay Tire. Seung: Geng, We Ciel 
Haruey, in Endless, has room for much of his natural talent, which 


terms with himself. 





To-morrow, Pedlar’s Aere; Mr Collins's performances; The Fatal Attachment; 
and Old and Young. 


consists chiefly of the imitative. In the scene where Crop and his CITY SUBSCRIPTION THEATRE, 
wife sit back to back, and wil! not shut the door, while Rosin is MILTON STREET, FORE STREET. 


addressing first one and then the other, not comprehending the (Fourth time) a Romantic Drama, in Two Acts, called 


silence of either, the humour.of the scene was not baulked by the — sitlen Ee Pies 7" tue ee, Mr Power. 


* 4 t j . | After which, Pan. L. Poznanski, surnamed the Polish Paganini, will execute some 
acting of Hucken and Mr. Humpsy. Miss Wexts sang and acted | ee a el anes telemaeaaatnatide 


very respectably in Margaretta, and Mrs Tayteure’s Nelly dis- To which will be added, (4th time) a New Two Act Drama, called 
ed a good deal of ine humour. THE IRISHMAN’S FORTUNE. 
play ag cat of genu r Countess Molingar, Mrs Weston. Paddy O’Rafferty, Mr Power. 


The performances were over about a quarter to one. To conclude with Moncrierr’s Musical Comedy, in Three Acts, called 
$$ ~— ~— ~ ROCHESTER; OR, CHARLES II’s MERRY DAYS. 





bs ' The Countess of Lovelaugh, Miss E .Tree. Lady Gay, Miss Bouchier. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. Charles ll, Mtr Cooke. Earl of Rochester, Mr J. Vining. 
The wishes of R. shall be attended to. We thank him for his friendly Duke of Buckingham, Mr Chapman. Muddle, Mr Buckstone. 


expressions; audalso G.C.D., whose suggestion respecting Safety of | AstLEY’s AMPHITHEATRE.— Mazeppa— Ducrow’s Scenes 
Travelling > eye a part of a atiide mais in the Circle—And other Entertainments, 

H. W. says, that ‘ to obtain our esteem, he has procured us two subscri- RG p FSSA icti S Tine aden 
bers.’ aN more estimable unknown we are not acquainted with, nor oue Copure baie 9 O hie Mig | ar S agar pt he 
whose alacrity of friendship deserves more imitation. If every subscriber = 1est.— fhe Wreckers of the Uraig 
would act like him, we should soon get rich. Foot. 


Other Correspondents to-morrow. VauxHaLt Garpens.—Variety of Entertainments. 











° at the Tatler Office, 26 Brydges Street, Covent Garden; (to whom all books, and communications tor the 
Pubjished ov, 3, Seten 8 by Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Serabs. at Esers’ Library, Old Bond street; by CHapret; Witson, Royal Exchange; 
Tuomas, Newsvender, Birchin lane, Cornhill ; Fie.p, Air street, Piccadilly; MarsH, 145 Oxfordstreet; Kenner, Corner of Bow street ; TurNouR, Theatrical 
» Long Acre ; Lioyp, 42 Frith street, Soho; TomLinson, Library, Great Newport Street; Harris, Bow Street; IT. TiexNnay, 74 Drury Lape, 
; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Office, 26 Brydges street ; and by Messrs C. and W.R&YNELL, at the Printing Ofice,15 Broad street, Golden square. 
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